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CANT AND VULGAR WORDS. 


« LANGUAGE,” says a German writer, “is the avenue to the 
kingdom of thought.” Language is defined as the expression of 
thoughts and feelings by articulate sounds of the voice, or, in other 
words, as oral speech. The word is also employed to signify a power 
which man possesses in contradistinction to brutes. ‘The same term 
has a particular and more limited use as when exercised by specific 
classes of men, as the ‘‘ English language,” the *‘ French language,” 
the “German language,” etc. A dialect is a fractional part ofa 
language, and is a mode of writing or speaking, peculiar to certain 
districts or provinces. The Irish, the Welsh, the Erse, are differ- 
ent dialects of the ancient Celtic, says Dr. Blair. The word idiom 
signifies another fraction of language, and is a mode of speech pe- 
culiar to a language or a dialect, as defined by Dr. Johnson ; or, it 
is the peculiar cast of a tongue, phrase, or phraseology. Hence, it 
must be evident, that the words idiom, dialect, and language, 
involve more or less of obscurity, or uncertainty as to their mean- 
ing. Dr. Worcester defines idiom, as signifying a mode of speak- 
ing or writing, not consonant with the usages of universal grammar, 
or the general laws of language, and as being restricted to the ge- 
nius of some individual tongue, ¢. e., a mode of expression peculiar to 
a language. 
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«The most disgraceful degradation of the modern English 
idiom,” says an English author, “ is the adoption of rank vulgar- 
isms into the discourse of the educated classes, and the standard 
literature of the country. It would, perhaps, be invidious to men- 
tion the writers, who have indulged of late in this low and unwor- 
thy habit ; more especially as in some instances their names ‘ honor 
this corruption.’ But it may be allowable to say, that Addison would 
have stood aghast to hear in polite company such barbarous terms as 
‘ snobbishness,’ and ‘ flunkeyism,’ and would have been disgusted 
with the coarse familiarity of a young gentleman addressing his 
venerable father as ‘Governor.’ I presume that by ‘snobbishness’ js 
intended vulgarity, the quality of a snob, which, in the Suffolk dia- 
lect, means ‘a journeyman shoemaker.’ In the Somerset dialect, it 
is said to mean a ‘ mucus nasi ;? and may perhaps be connected with 
the German schnauben, ‘ per nares spirare,’ to breathe thick, or 
snore, and so with schnautze, the snout. Flunkeyism is from 
flunkie, a vulgar Scotch word for a livery servant. In old French, 
flanchier was one who waited at his master’s side, or flank, from 
the French flanc, and German flanke, which Watcher derives 
from lank, the loin or side. As to the word ‘ governor,’ it was 
adopted within living memory from the slang of thieves who called 
the jailor their governor. Certainly none of the associations con- 
nected with these words is so pleasing or elegant as to add cither 
dignity or grace to the English idiom.” 

*«* Snobbishness”’ is now used by such writers as Thackaray ; 
« snob,” by De Quincey ; “ flunkeyism” is found in the Dublin and 
the Eclectic Reviews and is a favorite term with Carlyle; and 
“ governor,” though of slang origin, is now employed to signify the 
chief magistrate of a State in the North American Republic ; and 
all these words stand marshalled in the vocabulary of the latest 
and best Dictionary of the English Language. 

Many of the vulgar words of the English language, as spoken in 
the father-land, denominated slang, or cant words and phrases, were 
originated by, and are, therefore, the hereditary property of, thieves, 
tramps and beggars —the pests of civilized communities, and may 
be regarded as the material of which the idioms of beggars, tramps 
and thieves are constructed. Says a writer in Notes and Queries, 
‘‘the investigation of the origin and principles of cant and slang 
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language, opens a curious field of inquiry, replete with interest to 
the philologist and the philosopher. It affords a remarkable in- 
stance of lingual contrivance, which, without the introduction of 
much arbitrary matter, has developed a system of communicating 
ideas, having all the advantages of a foreign language.” 

According to Richardson’s Dictionary, the terms cant and cant- 
ing, were derived from chaunt and chaunting, the “ whining tone, 
or modulation of voice adopted by beggars with intent to coax, 
wheedle, or cajole by pretensions of wretchedness.” A writer in 
the Spectator, with reference to the application of cant to pulpit 
hypocrisy, says: ‘ Cant is derived from one Andrew Cant, who 
was a Presbyterian minister in Scotland, and who had acquired the 
gift of talking in such a dialect from his pulpit, that none but his 
congregation could understand him. Since clerical Cant’s time, 
cant is understood in a larger sense, and signifies all exclamations, 
whinings, unusual tones, and, in fine, all praying and preaching 
like that of the unlearned Presbyterians.” 

Slang is defined as representing that evanescent, vulgar lan- 
guage, ever changing with fashion and taste, which has princi- 
pally come into use during the last three-fourths of the century, and 
is spoken by persons in every grade of life, rich and poor, learned 
and unlearned, honest and dishonest. Cant is old. Slang is mod- 
ern and is always changing. To illustrate: in cant language, a 
horse is termed a “ prancer” or a “pard ;” in slang language, a 
man of fashion would say, “a bit of blood,” “a spanker,” a “ neat 
tit.” A handkerchief in cant idiom isa “ dilly,” a “fogle,” or a 
“ Kent rag; while in the slang idiom of vulgar persons, it is a 
“rag,” a * wipe,” or a “ clout.” Cant was originated for secrecy. 
Slang is employed for humor, and it shows a familiarity with tran- 
sient nick-names and street jokes of the time and place. There- 
fore, it will be seen, that these terms should never be used as syn- 
onymes, as they not unfrequently are, for they are distinct terms, 
having nothing but vulgarity in common. 

Cant language was introduced into England by the gypsies, a 
vagabond people, popularly supposed of Egyptian origin, but oth- 
erwise imagined to be Parias or Suders, from Hindostan. Harman 
published a book in 1567, wherein may be found the history and 
description of rogues and vagabonds, with their canting tongue. It 
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is stated in this book, that within a dozen years after the landing 
of the gypsies, companies of English vagrants were formed, places 
of meeting appointed, districts for plunder and begging operations 
mapped out, and rules agreed upon for their common management. 
Vagabondism is peculiarly catching. The idle vagrants and crimi- 
nal outcasts of society in the great city of London soon learned of 
the gypsies — a word corrupted from Egyptians — their arts and hab- 
its ; also the importance of a secret tongue, denominated Cant. The 
fellowship was found convenient and profitable, both communities 
being aliens, as it were, to the laws of the country, often mecting 
and mingling in their parasitic life, but seldom intermarrying or 
adopting each other’s habits further than their art of obtaining a 
living was concerned. The language of the gypsies was principal- 
ly Hindoo and extremely barbarous to the ears of Englishmen ; 
and scarcely less so was the English language to the ears of the 
gypsy vagabonds. Hence, writes a “‘ London Antiquary,” to whom 
the writer is indebted, “a rude, rough, and singular compromise 
was made, and a mixture of gypsy, old English, newly coined 
words, and cribbings from any foreign, and, therefore, secret lan- 
guage, mixed and jumbled together, constituted what has since 
been known as the Canting language or Pedler’s French, or, dur- 
ing the past century, as St. Giles’s Greek.” 

Such is denominated the origin of cant; and in an illustration of 
its blending with the gypsy or Cingari tongue, dusky from the 
plains of Central Asia, is given from the Antiquary, a list of gyp- 
sy and Hindoo words, with their English adoption, as follows : — 


GYPSY. ENGLISH. 


BamBoozLt —To perplex, or mislead, by BAamnoozLe—to delude, cheat, or make 
hiding. Modern Gypsy. a fool of any one. 
BosH — Rubbish, nonsense, offal, Gyp. Bos — Stupidity, foolishness. 
and Persian. 
CHEESE — Thing, or article, “ that’s the CHEESE, or CHEEsy —A first-rate or 
cheese,” or thing. Gyp.and Hindoo. very good article. 
Cuive—The tongue. (yp. Cuive, or Cutvey—A shout, or loud 
tongue. 
Dave or DapI— A father. Gyp. Dappy — Nursery term for father. 
Gap or GApsi— A wife. Gyp. Gap—A female scold; a woman who 
tramps over the country with a beg- 
gar or hawker. 
GipBERIsH —The language of Gypsies, GisBERISH— Rapid and unmeaning 
synonymous with slang. Gyp. speech. 
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Iscuvr, Scuur, or Courn—A thief. Cur—A mean, or dishonest man. 

Gyp and Hindoo. 

Las—A word, (yp. Loss — Words. 

Lowe, or LowR— Money. (/yp. LowrE— Money. Ancient cant. 

Mam1—A grandmother. (/yp. Mammy, or MAMMA—A mother ; for- 
merly sometimes used for grand- 
mother. 

Mana, or Mauna —To beg. (/yp. Maunpd — To beg. 

Mu—The mouth. Gyp and Hindoo. Moo, or Mun—The mouth. 

Muti —To spoil or destroy. MULL — To spoil, or bungle. 

Pat-—A brother. (yp. Pat — A partner or relation. 

Ria—A performance. (yp. Ria —A frolic or “ spree.” 

Romany — Speech, or language. Span- Romany —The gypsy language. 

ish (yp. 

Rome, or Room—A man. (yp. Rum — A good man or thing; in the 
robbers’ language, of Spain, (partially 
gypsy,) rum signifies a harlot. 

Romer—A woman. (‘yp. Rumy — A good woman or girl. 

Stanc — The language spoken by gyp- SLANG — Low, vulgar, unauthorized lan- 

sies, (yp. guage. 

Tawno — Little. (yp. Tawny, Teeny — Little. 

Tscuin, or Jis—The tongue. Gyp. Jinn—The tongue; JABBER—to talk 

and Hindoo. rapidly, or indistinctly, 

It is a fact of interest to all who are curious in such matters, 
that several words of pure gypsy and Asiatic origin have come 
down through many generations by vocal transmission. ‘They have 
seldom been written, and chiefly as vulgarisms are they recognized. 
Some of them, as seen above, are household words, and a few of 
them may be found in English dictionaries. Bamboozle has the 
name of Addison to sanction its use, though he would have stood 
aghast, it is said, at the use of ‘‘ snobbishness” in polite company. 
“ Jockey,” as applied to a trader in horses, is of gypsy origin, and 
signified whip. It is used by Addison as signifying one who rides 
a horse in a race. There is, undoubtedly, “a gypsy element,” 
says a London Antiquary, “in our British language hitherto unre- 
cognized.” 

Having called attention to the cant of olden times, it may not be 
deemed inappropriate to notice some of the cant terms of more 
modern times, drawn from every conceivable source, into the 
thieves’ vocabulary. They are frequently far-fetched, and gener- 
ally are used for secret purposes. Incongruous, insipid, interloper, 
intriguing, indecorum, forestall, equip, hush, grapple, etc., were cur- 
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rent cant words a century and ahalf ago. In a dictionary of cant- 
ing words, of 1737, they were inserted as selections from the pocket 
dictionaries of the Jack Shepherds and Dick Turpins of that day. 
Notwithstanding old operas, and novels to the contrary, the “ gen- 
tlemen of the road,” in those far off days, were, some of them, edu- 
cated men, as their vocabularly plainly shows. 

Among cant words, whose meaning has changed, or become ex- 
tinct, is the word lady, formerly the cant term for “a very crooked, 
deformed, and ill-shapen woman ;”’ it also signified a pair of stocks, 
or a constable. ‘The former is said to have been a pleasant piece of 
satire, while the latter indicates a singular method of revenge. Har- 
man was the first who wrote against vagabondism, and his name be- 
came synonymous with a pair of stocks, and a policeman of olden time. 

Aside from the gypsy or Hindoo element, cant abounds in terms 
from other foreign languages, to wit: Anglo-Norman and An- 
glo-Saxon, Scotch, French, Spanish, Italian, and the ancient lan- 
guages of Greece and Rome; and also of the Hebrew; and, 
besides, from the various provincial dialects of England. Mayhew 
remarks, that English Cant seems to be formed on the same basis 
as the Argot of the French and the Roth-sprec of the German. 
«« Argot”” is the London vagabonds’ word for their secret language, 
incomprehensible to both the police and the mob. ‘ Domine,” a 
parson, is from the Latin; “don,” a clever fellow, is from the 
Spanish ; ‘ donna and feeles,” a woman and children, is a mixture 
of Spanish and French ; * dudds,” the term for old clothes, is from 
the Gaelic; “feele,” a daughter, from the French ; “frow,” a gil 
or wife, from the German, are common terms of the vagabond fra- 
ternity. ‘ Gip,” a college servant, comes from the Greek, gups ; 
* horrid-horn,” a fool, from the Erse ; and “ gloak,” a man, from 
the Scotch. Some terms were evidently received through the in- 
tercourse of the thieves with the Jew “fences,” receivers of stolen 
goods ; many cant terms are Sanscrit and Latin, got by beggars 
from Catholic prayers before the Reformation ; also many Italian 
terms were obtained from wandering musicians, showmen and oth- 
ers. Educated men from time to time, who had become disgraced, 
have joined the canting fraternity — occasionally from inclination, 
as in the popular instance of Bamfylde Moore Carew. This may 
account for the classical element in cant terms. 
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One good feature of the vulgar dialect, is the retention and revi- 
yal of old English words, contained in old manuscripts, sought out 
and confirmed by learned antiquaries. Disraeli says, “the purest 
source of neology is the revival of old words,” 


“Words that wise Bacon or brave Rawleigh spake ;” 


and Dr. Latham adds, that’*‘ the thieves of London are the conser- 
yators of Anglo-Saxonism.” Mayhew, in his interesting and in- 
structive work, “ London Labor and London Poor,” admits that 
“many cant and slang phrases are merely old English terms which 
have become obselete, through the caprices of fashion.” Any one 
who looks into a dictionary of the vagabonds’ language, will see the 
confirmation of the foregoing remarks. A few illustrations are here 
presented: When one lost his watch by the “ light-fingered gen- 
try,” he was said to be ‘* boned”—and bone, in old times, signi- 
fied to steal: the phrase, “he made no bones of it,”’ meaning he 
had done it well, was sanctioned by good usage. ‘“ A crack arti- 
cle,” crack being used in the sense of excellent, and “ crack up,” 
to boast or praise, were not vulgarisms in the time of Henry VIII. 
“ Dodge,” a cunning trick, is from the Anglo-Saxon ; the ancient 
nobles were said to “ get each other’s dander up,” before appealing 
to their swords, — quite “ flabergasting ”—a respectable old word 
—the half score of lookers on with the thumps and cuts of their 
heavy weapons. “ Gallavanting”’ was once as polite in expression, 
as it always is inaction. A clergyman at ‘ Paule’s Crosse,” was 
wont to bid a noisy auditor to “hold his gab” or “ shut his gob.” 
“ Gadding,” roaming in an idle, trapesing manner, was used in an 
old translation of the Bible. “To do anything gingerly,” was to 
do it with great care. Lord Bacon spoke of the lower part of a 
man’s face as his ‘ gills.” 

Shakspeare’s use of many words is now deemed vulgar: e. g.: 
“clean gone,” 2. e. entirely out of sight ; “‘ you took me all a-mort,” 
—confounded me; “it wont fadge,”’—fit or suit. A London 
vagabond, instead of saying “I'll make him yield,” or “ give in,” 
says, “Ill make him buckle under.” Shakspeare, in Henry IYV., 
has the word as follows: 


“ And as the wretch, whose fever-weaken’d joints, 
Like strengthless hinges, buckle under life.” 
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He also has the pugilist’s terms of the prize ring, to wit : “ pay,” 
to beat, to thrash, and ‘‘ pepper,” with a like meaning ; “ mill,” as 
used in pugilistic idiom, was used by Clarke. Shakspeare also has 
« fancy,” in the sense of favorites ; — pugilists are termed the “ fan- 
cy;” “prig,” to filch, is also Shaksperian ; so is “ piece,” a term 
used in contempt fora woman. Other play-writers used cant words 
that were then in good use, which have since become obselete in 
good use, and are now terms of the cant vocabulary. “ Crusty,” 
bad tempered ; “ two of a kidney,” 1. e., two of a sort; “lark,” a 
piece of fun; “larking,” sporting; “pickle,” a sad plight. 
‘¢ How cam’st thou in this pickle?” is Shaksperian. An old Eng- 
lish mode of canting was the inserting a consonant between words 
thus, taking g for example : How do you do?” would be, “ Houg 
dog youg dog.” This kind of nonsensical articulation was called 
gibberish, by Grose, another name for the canting dialect. 

The reader will undoubtedly be struck, as was the writer, with 
the large number of these canting terms which have been collated, 
that may now be colloquially heard and are heard among the peo- 
ple, both the educated and uneducated. Some of them are exceed- 


ingly pertinent, and no linguist, however profound in the study of 
philology, could supersede them in pungency of meaning, though 
it might not be difficult to find terms, or words, that would be less 
shocking to fastidious ears. PHILOMATHES. 





THE ABUSE OF GEOGRAPHY. 


THERE is no school study on which so much time and labor are 
spent with such meagre and unsatisfactory results as on geography. 
Our scholars begin this study at seven or eight years of age, and it 
alternates with reading, writing, and arithmetic through the whole 
school course, or until promotion to the High School, and there it 
is frequently continued or reviewed. Four-fifths of this time is 
spent in committing to memory the names and locations of places, 
rivers, capes, waters, etc., that are found on the maps of school 
geographies. 

It is worthy the earnest consideration of teachers, whether the 
importance of the knowledge gained or retained is commensurate 
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with the use of so large a portion of school time. In some branches 
studied the knowledge gained is secondary to the mental discipline, 
to the development of thought or the cultivation of the heart, but 
in this long and wearying study of the maps we train only the mem- 
ory of names and locations. If the knowledge is worth the time 
and labor spent, do we, after all, obtain it by the ordinary method 
of studying the text book? What are the permanent results of 
our teaching? Where is the graduate of our schools who retains 
one-tenth of the contents of the map of his own country? It can- 
not have escaped the observation of teachers, how small and inac- 
curate is the amount of geographical knowledge in the possession 
of the community. Did you ever ascertain, by familiar question- 
ing, the amount of geography in the possession of a new class with- 
out surprise at the result? Very simple questions pass educated 
people without response. In a large company of graduates and 
professional men the question was raised, Where are the Maldive 
Islands? and the conclusion arrived at was, they were somewhere, 
but where no one said. ‘The leading lawyer of the county where 
the writer was teaching, could not understand why the winters of 
Wisconsin were cold, as that State was “‘ not so far north as New 
Jersey.” A leading New York paper ventilates its geography in 
the following: ‘‘ There is a very common misunderstanding at the 
north about the southern winter. The rebel States are mainly 
within the tropics; and a tropical climate is assumed to be one of 
perpetual summer, where magnolias bloom the year round.” 

We confess we have been more dissatisfied with the permanent 
results of our geography teaching than with any other branch. 

We think our fellow teachers’ experience cannot differ much 
from our own. We have solved the problem of how not to do it. 
Instead of demonstrating what is the greatest amount of geography 
that can be taught in a given time, we have proved what is the 
least amount in the greatest time. What are the causes of so un- 
satisfactory results? We have been attempting too much—to 
learn everything —an impossibility. We have confused our pupils 
with a multiplicity of details, with many names to be remembered 
with no associations. We have been led into and confirmed in this 
error by our geographies. Look at the school geographies in use, 
examine the maps, and see what “labyrinths of perplexity” they 
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must be to beginners —and the questions, what confusion of dis- 
tinct and dissimilar subjects in the same lessons. The maps are 
burdened with names of lakes which civilized eyes never beheld, 
rivers which run not into the sea, capes never passed by navigators, 
islands whose inhabitants are Foo Foo’s, and places, if not “ with- 
out a habitation and a name,” with few habitations and uninterest- 
ing names. Important and unimportant locations are equally 
prominent. Primary geographies differ from the higher chiefly in 
the number and size of the pages. The great error is in forgetting 
that a map for study should be a very different thing from a map 
for reference. One popular small geography upon our table con- 
tains the names of forty-six towns in Canada, twenty-six in Arkan- 
sas, and seventy in Texas. Another very popular one gives 
forty-three in Persia, twenty-four in Soudan, and several in the 
“unexplored regions ” of Ethiopia, with other “ natural divisions ” 
in unnatural profusion. An Outline Map of the United States 
hangs over our desk at school, the towns on which are represented 
by black dots so thick, it looks as if it had served as target for shot 
guns in the hands of unskilful marksmen for several seasons. No 
guide board in the country was ever more thoroughly ‘ peppered.” 
It is impossible to teach localities from such maps. This is a fair 
exhibit of geographies in common use. One geographer has taken 
a long step in the right direction by giving two sets of maps, one 
for study and the other for reference, and by a systematic arrange- 
ment of the map questions. We regard this as the greatest im- 
provement in this class of text books since the introduction of maps. 
Others, perceiving the error, have omitted much, but not enough. 
A map for study should contain only those names to be memorized, 
all else should be rigidly excluded as worse than useless. ‘The 
full maps may be used when the pupil has finished map-studies 
and needs a book more for reference. Many of our primary geog- 
raphies are full enough for any grade of pupils to study — contain- 
ing more than teachers, with their constant familiarity with the 
map, can long retain. Little Johnny Primary, who cannot read 
his book, is expected to learn places, rivers, etc., in Mexico, South 
America and Africa, without note or comment. Geography, as 
taught to him, is a dead study, having no connection with the doing, 
trading, eating and drinking world. How easily this connection 
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could be made by pointing out the localities where pecan nuts, 
pea nuts, almonds and oranges grow, and the places where vessels 
go for them. 

Map drawing, as generally practised in teaching geography, is 
not calculated tc fix in the mind the picture of the map so that it 
can be produced from memory. ‘This can only be done by daily 
sketching upon the slate or board, from memory, the maps we are 
studying, while in most schools map-drawing is making an elabo- 
rate copy of the map of the book upon paper once or twice in a 
week. It is an exercise in drawing simply, a training of the hand 
and eye in copying a map, not an exercise in geography. It is of 
more importance that scholars should be able to sketch a map from 
memory with ease than to make copies however elegantly. While 
we would not disparage an occasional exercise of this kind, we 
would not make it the whole of map-drawing. In teaching the 
boundaries of states and countries, require the scholars to prepare 
themselves so as to be able to draw from memory upon the slate or 
board, at recitation, an outline map of the lesson. A group of five 
or six States is sufficient for a recitation. The class may be divided 
into sections of convenient size for practice upon the board, each 
having its day in turn. By this method boundaries are taught in 
less time, and more pleasantly and permanently than by the rote 
method. After sketching has been done the class may then bound 
orally and rapidly by simply naming the boundaries in this manner : 
Massachusetts is bounded by Vermont, New Hampshire, Atlantic 
Ocean, Rhode Island, Connecticut. Pennsylvania is bounded by 
Lake Erie, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
Ohio. 

We suppose there is no better way of arranging the part of de- 
scriptive geography relating to surface, soil, climate, productions, 
area, population, etc., than, with its appropriate heading, under the 
country to which it belongs, but this is not the best way of study- 
ing it. Learning the descriptive geography of each country verba- 
tim and reciting it parrot-like elicits little thought. It is remem- 
bered only to be recited; and the memory, like the slate, is cleaned 
for the next recitation. It would be better to give a lesson on the 
production, exports, etc., of each large country or district, eliciting 
from the scholar the reasons found in soil, climate or inhabitants, 
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to note the limits of the sugar cane, the line which separates the 
cotton from the grain growing States, the limits of the vine and In- 
dian corn. If you would teach the size and population of states and 
countries, do not commit to memory the square miles and _popula- 
tion, but compare countries and divide them into classes, Ist, 2d, 34, 
according to their rank. Let the pupil make this classification by 
writing them in columns upon his slate, he will remember to which 
group each belongs, but will forget the figures. Cities may be classi- 
fied according to population, calling those having a population of one 
hundred thousand or over, first class, between fifty thousand and one 
hundred thousand, second class, between ten or twenty thousand 
and fifty thousand, third class, or according to location as seaports, 
inland or river cities and lake cities. The sagacious teacher will apply 
this principle of classification in many ways. In teaching geogra- 
phy, the slate is as indispensable as in arithmetic. It should be in 
constant use. ‘The effort of the scholar is so easily measured by 
the teacher, when the work is with the slate, as to debar him from 
the common excuse of having “studied hard and could n’t learn 
it.” We have known lazy boys who disliked geography, to work 
for hours with apparent satisfaction, in classifying upon the slate. 
In reviewing with the older classes, it is better to take “one thing 
at a time ;” for example, the seas of the world. These should be 
written in the same order by each pupil, taking first those of 
Europe, then Asia, Africa, North America, South America, Ocean- 
ica, beginning at the upper left hand corner, or north-west part of 
each grand division, and proceeding around it to the right. ‘The 
principle of association, according to some particular order of ar- 
rangement, will help the scholar in retaining the name and location 
of each division. 

When the lesson is thoroughly learned, the scholar will be able 
to erase the names and re-write them in order from the mental 
picture of the map. Straits of the world, peninsulas, prominent 
capes, and each natural division, should be the exclusive subject of 
one or more lessons. Frequent short reviews or test exercises, 
after the regular recitation, are pleasant and profitable. We will 
illustrate one method: ‘ The class will write upon their slates the 
names of the cities which answer the descriptions given, drawing a 
line for an answer omitted.” ‘The largest city in the most west- 
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ern of the states, separated by the Chattahoochee river ;” “Capital 
of the State west of North Carolina ;” “The greatest grain port of 
the United States ;” «The port from which nearly all the rice 
raised in the United States is exported ;” “The city of Europe to 
which the most cotton is sent ;” “The grain port of the Black 
Sea;” “The port of the Mediterranean from which raisins and 
grapes are exported ;” “‘The most southern town of the United 
States:” ** The largest city on the Danube ;” “ The port of France 
on the Mediterranean ;” ‘The city at the mouth of the Nile Riv- 
er;” “The most northern of the large towns on Lake Michigan.” 
If the exercise is perfect, the cities will be written in the follow- 
ing manner: Mobile, Nashville, Chicago, Charleston, Liverpool, 
Odessa, Malaga, Key West, Vienna, Marseilles, Alexandria, Mil- 
waukie. After changing slates, some scholar with a quick memory 
repeats the question and names the city, thus: ‘ The largest city in 
the most western of the states, separated by the Chattahoochee 
river, is Mobile ;” ‘‘ The capital of the state west of North Caro- 
lina is Nashville ;” and so on, the scholars marking the errors and 
omissions and writing the result upon the slate. After the slates 
are returned, by show of hands we ascertain who are “ perfect,” 
«have one error.” * two errors,” “ failed.”” ‘The same method can 
be pursued with straits, capes, rivers, etc., and in history, with dates, 
persons, and places. ‘The limits of this article do not permit us to 
speak of the use of a commercial paper or the “ marine journal,” in 
teaching geography. We are patiently waiting for some teacher to 
prepare a geographical text-book, in which the useful shall be sepa- 
rated from the useless; one which will aid us in teaching a 
thorough and permanent knowledge of geography in one half the 
time now spent. 





NEUTRALITY seems to me a natural state for men of fair honesty, 
moderate wit, and much indolence ; they cannot get strong impres- 
sions of what is true and right, and the weak impression, which is 
all they can take, cannot overcome indolence and fear: I crave a 
strong mind for my children, for this reason—that they should 
have a chance at least of appreciating truth keenly, and when a man 
does that, honesty becomes comparatively easy. — Dr. Arnold. 
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TEACHING CHEMISTRY. 


TEACHING CHEMISTRY. 


Tue magnificent developments of chemical science within the 
past few years, have given it a rapid popularity as a study in 
schools. Every one claiming the right to a position in intelligent 
society, is presumed to have a general knowledge of the elemen- 
tary principles of chemistry. Hence the wish of every ambitious 
parent to have his child “go through,” and learn, at least, the 
chemical terms employed in educated circles. Thus, in most 
courses of study for high schools, we find chemistry occupying a 
very dignified place along side metaphysics and studies of the sen- 
ior year. Occupying such a position, and being a science suscep- 
tible of brilliant illustrations, it has been usually thought necessary, 
out of deference to its character and the wishes of the class, or 
rather the school, to have a grand pyrotechnic display, in the form 
of an “‘ experimental ” exhibition once or twice during the course. 
As this is satisfactory to the school committee, who are, of course, 
invited in for the evening, and gives parents exalted ideas of the 
mysteries of science and the privileges of their children, it is often 
deemed preferable to the more specific course of illustrating each 
subject at the time of its study. 

Now, every teacher who knows anything of the character of 
chemistry, knows that to teach it intelligibly in schools, the teacher 
must not only be at home in the subjects taught, but must be able 
to illustrate these subjects by experiment at the time when they are 
Sresh in the minds of the class. Lumping together a miscellaneous 
mass of illustrations in an experimental lecture, is not teaching 
science. 

This, not books alone, can ever make clear to young minds, the 
facts and principles of chemistry. It depends mainly upon the 
knowledge and skill of the teacher to illustrate the subjects to his 
class. : 

No branch of science taught in our schools meets with less 
success than chemistry. Hence we find in so many instances, 
graduates of the high school, and even of our colleges, constantly 
blundering on the plainest facts. One talks about “oxygen and 
hydrogen, the elements of pure air ;” another attempts the manufac- 
ture of oxygen from hydrochloric acid and manganese. Another still 
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persists in failure by the substitution of sulphate of iron for sul- 
phate of copper in the operation of the galvanic battery ; and so on. 
Now what is the remedy? By impressing clear and intelligible 
ideas upon the minds of pupils in this science. 

But how shall we do this, says a teacher whose class is moping 
blindly through barren facts, and “can ’t see the use of such a 
horrible study.” Let us endeavor to answer this inquiry. 

First, the teacher must qualify himself for shedding light on the 
contents of the book. Books are only helps, and never shift 
responsibility from the teacher. Now the qualifications for teach- 
ing chemistry successfully, are quite different from those required 
for teaching arithmetic or grammar. While the latter may be 
acquired from the study of the book, the former requires, in addi- 
tion to this, a training of the senses. The hand and the eye must 
be skillfully used, and sundry mechanical details learned and prac- 
tised along with the exercise of the intellect. For example: a 
teacher may study and comprehend from the book alone, the art of 
teaching numbers, so as to make clear to his pupils the rules of the 
arithmetic, from numeration to alligation ; but what teacher ever 
read out the process of heating chemical gasses, or exploding gases 
or fulminating powders, with safety? Who ever found out from 
books how to prepare and show the properties of chlorine, without 
an offensive odor ; or how to distil ethers with economy ? 

To teach, then, an experimental science like chemistry, requires 
not only ideas, but handicraft. But how shall teachers learn this 
handicraft, in its application to school purposes, if not from books ? 
From witnessing the delivery of experimental lectures? But such 
will give but vague ideas of the very thing required, namely, the 
preparation. ‘To expect to learn how to illustrate chemistry from 
such means, then, is idle. As soon expect to learn artillery prac- 
tice from looking on while a battery is being “touched off.” 

Now it seems to us, many able and well-meaning educators mis- 
take not only the requirements for teaching chemistry successfully, 
but also the best means for attaining these requirements. 

An hour “ behind the curtain,” witnessing the manual drill, and 
listening to the mechanical details of preparation for illustrating 
with an apparatus, is often worth more to one about to teach sci- 
ence, than days as a spectator of the results. We have, in more 
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than one instance, known graduates from college attempt the sim- 
plest experiments before their schools, blunder, mutilate an appa- 
ratus, and in disgust, abandon forever farther attempts at scientific 
illustration. 

It is not, then, books or miscellaneous exhibitions of science at 
institutes or schools, that will wholly meet the difficulty, so as to 
give teachers confidence, enthusiasm, and success. ‘This can be 


attained only by a practical study of the art of teaching the science 
of the book. A. W. 8. 





A TALK WITH TEACHERS ON INTERESTING THE 
SMALLER SCHOLARS IN SPELLING. 


I wisH to say a few words to the teachers of the smaller scholars 
on exciting an interest in spelling. From the manner in which 
the exercise is conducted, much time is spent, without correspond- 
ing improvement. The spelling classes are too frequently dull, 
and sometimes exceedingly ludicrous. Let me give you a descrip- 
tion of an exercise, which is no exaggeration of what can be seen 
in this latitude. During the exercise many of the pupils are look- 
ing vacantly about the room, while two or three who are called 
rogues, are striving to animate the class with their pranks or pins, 
and another is “ shying” for a fly to put in his neighbor’s ear. 
Teacher says ‘ an-ni-hi-late,” pronouncing the word for spelling 
so differently from its correct pronunciation in reading, that the 
pupil never recognizes the spoken as the spelled word. John be- 
gins, after considering the word very carefully, “ A-n an, n-i ni,” 
and stops. ‘Teacher repeats the word, accenting strongly the third 
syllable, “‘ An-ni-/i-late ; you have spelled right so far; now, ‘ hi- 
late.’’ John continues, “ h-i-g-h hi, l-a-t-e, late.” Teacher says, 
‘«‘ No, you have spelled ‘hi’ wrong ; now try again, and look out 
for your ‘hi.’” John, after several attempts, with the aid of his 
teacher, annihilates the word. ‘The exercise is continued in the 
same manner with the words so-po-rif-ic, e-nig-mat-ic, an-ti-scor- 
but-ic,.etc. If you wait until the lesson is finished, the teacher 
may inform you that ‘the scholars are poorer in spelling than any- 
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thing else, though not near as bad as when she took them. Then, 
they could n’t spell anything.” 

It is not surprising that pupils are not interested in spelling in 
this way, words so “ put out,” that they seem never to have heard 
them, and will never hear them but in the spelling class. In 
spelling, as in other studies, scholars to improve, must be inter- 
ested. ‘They need rousing up; they love to spell, and will go to 
the exercise with positive delight, if you will interest them. Try 
them once. After having spelled the regular lesson, ask them to 
spell in turn, anything that they can see, or that they know to be in 
the school-room ; when one mis-spells, or hesitates, or repeats what 
has been spelled, let him take his seat. What a change there will 
be in the appearance ofa class; how quick their eyes will be 
opened, how they will sparkle; how promptly they will spell 
round with such words as these — book, slate, pencil, arithmetic, 
geography, whip, teacher, Mr. Stiggins, boy, nail-head, knot-hole, 
button, stocking, shoe-peg, etc., etc., until they are all “spelled 
down,” or the things in the school-room are “spelled up.” At 
another time let them spell the names of their class-mates, or things 
seen coming to school. Scholars who can write, will be much 
interested in making their own spelling lessons, which should be 
very carefully prepared upon the slate. ‘There is scarcely a limit 
to lessons that can be given in this way. I will name a few. 

A list of kitchen and house-keeping articles. Things necessary 
to furnish a parlor. Articles sold at the grocery. Names of 
flowers, birds, fruits, of our own and foreign countries. Names of 
animals of the United States ; of important towns, rivers, counties, 
etc., etc; then the properties of things, and their names, as trans- 
parent, opaque, malleable, ductile, sonorous, heavy, elastic, fusible, 
etc., etc.; then lessons to teach the names of actions, (verbs,) and 
the words that describe them. . I believe that language, or gram- 
mar, as we call it, is better taught in these lessons than in learning 
definitions of parts of speech, as “a verb is a word that signifies to 
be, to do, or to suffer.” We teach the meaning and use of words, 
which I think more useful to smaller scholars than the technicalities 
of grammar. 

In order to teach children to spell well, you must begin early 
and keep at it in the right way. You must have frequent anima- 
82 
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ting exercises. Do n’t be afraid of a little “ fun” now and then ; 
children love it. They like to know that their teacher is just as 
human as other people. Many a school suffers for the want of a 
hearty laugh, and recitations are frequently dead, which a little 
vivacity would bring to life. 

When children are interested in spelling, you will know it; 
every body knows it ; they spell everything, and everywhere ; go- 
ing from school, at their meals, after they are put to bed, when 
they wake ; they notice the spelling of every new or strange word 
they see. Children aroused are omniverous spellers. I once gave 
to a live class as a spelling lesson, the words that denoted the oc- 
cupations of people ; the whole number of words spelled correctly 
was nearly two thousand five hundred, and one little girl had writ- 
ten correctly, over three hundred. Many different methods will be 
suggested to the “live” teacher. No one is the best at all times, 
but each good for a change. The great thing is to form in the 
pupil the habit of observing to spell. 





EXTRACTS, 


FROM THE REPORT OF HON. J. D. PHILBRICK, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Tue best plans of instruction will fail to produce satisfactory 
results unless executed by the instrumentality of good teachers. 
Commodious schoolhouses, wise regulations, and good supervision, 
are necessary elements of an efficient system of schools, but they 
are a poor compensation for the want of competent teachers. ‘The 
great maxim, “ As is the teacher so is the school,” summing up in 
eight words the profoundest philosophy of a system of public free 
schools, Cousin, the philosopher and the statesman, said he would 
never cease to repeat. Every man’s observation, who has turned 
his attention to the subject, will satisfy him that the teacher, more 
than any other means or agency, gives character to the school. 
The importance of the office of the teacher in forming the minds 
and characters of the young, and of training up those who are to 
take our places in life, cannot well be over-estimated. If asked to 
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describe, in a few words, a good system of public instruction, I 
should say, it is one which secures and retains the services of the 
best teachers. To do this, three things are necessary. 

1. The situation of the teacher must be made desirable, by ade- 
quate compensation, by good treatment, by suitable accommoda- 
tions, and by limiting the labors to the requirements of health and 
self-improvement. 

2. The mode of selecting and appointing teachers snould be 
such as to encourage the competition of the best qualified candi- 
dates, and to give merit the preference over every other considera- 
tion. 

8. The proper means should be employed to secure continued 
self-improvement on the part of the teachers; and with this view 
they should as far as practicable be commended, promoted, and 
rewarded, in proportion to their advancement, and degraded or 
removed for delinquency. 

* » * * * * * * * * 

This proposed reform in physical education is in my opinion as 
important as any which has been attempted since the origin of our 
system of schools. As long as it is deferred, we are losing a 
great part of the benefit which we might otherwise derive from 
our noble system of popular education. Children enjoying the 
freedom of country life, kept in school but five or six months of 
the year, and seldom subjected to severe mental exertion, have 
little need of artificial methods of physical training, for the pur- 
poses of health, though it might be useful in promoting dexterity, 
strength of muscle, symmetry of form and comeliness of gait and 
deportment. But the life of the city child who is kept regularly 
at school for years in succession, is eminently artificial, and physi- 
cal education becomes a prime necessity to his welfare. If we do 
not provide for it, our children must suffer for our neglect. What 
amount of learning will a young lady consider an adequate com- 
pensation for adistorted spine? But the late Dr. John C. Warren, a 
very high if not the highest, medical authority, stated thirty-one years 
ago, in a lecture on physical education, that of the well-educated 
females within his sphere of experience, about one half were affected 
with some degree of distortion of the spine. I should be glad to be 
assured by as good authority, that, of the girls who pass through 
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our course of education, the proportion affected with this deformity 
is not still larger. The principal causes of this derangement men- 
tioned by Dr. Warren, were bad postures, the want of exercise, 
the influence of too great occupation of the mind in study, and of 
the feelings and passions of a depressing nature, such as anxiety to 
excel and fear of failure. He earnestly entreated attention to a 
revision of the existing plans of education, in what relates to the 
preservation of health. ‘Too much of the time,” said he, “ of 
the better educated part of young persons is, in my humble opin- 
ion, devoted to literary pursuits and sedentary occupations; and 
too little to the acquisition of the corporeal powers indispensable 
to make the former practically useful. Ifthe present system does 
not undergo some change, I much apprehend we shall see a degene- 
rate and sinking race.” He recommends very strongly gymnastic 
exercises, especially to develop the upper limbs and “ to enlarge 
and invigorate the chest,”’ and says that “‘every seminary of young 
persons should be provided with the instruments for these exer- 
cises,”’ that “ they are not expensive, occupy but little room, and 
are of unspeakable importance,” and adds, that “to give these 
exercises the requisite power of excitement, the system of rewards, 
so dangerous when mismanaged in literary education, might be in- 
troduced without any ill effect.” If gymnastic exercises are not 
attended to, he entreats that at least a regular plan of walking be 
adopted by students. ‘ Two hours a day must be devoted to this 
business without relaxation, unless they are willing to carry the 
mark of disorder in the face while young, and a dyspeptic, ner- 
vous, disabled frame through that part of life which requires health 
and activity.” 

At the time of the delivery of this address, the evils resulting 
from want of physical training and excessive mental excitement 
which it describes, probably did not exist, to any considerable 
extent, in the public schools. Up to nearly that time, girls were 
permitted to attend these schools in Boston only half the school 
year, and they were probably occupied during the greater part of 
the other half of the year, in domestic duties which were condu- 
cive to health and physical vigor. ‘Then the private schools were 
the institutions in which the well-educated females suffered so 
much from neglect of physical education. But since that time a 
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great revolution has taken place. The evils complained of have 
been transferred from the private to the public schools, in which 
we find the severest and most protracted mental application, and 
the least attention to physical training. All respectable private 
schools and seminaries, so far as my knowledge extends, now 
promise special attention to physical education. ‘This is a very sig- 
nificant fact. The question is, how long shall the children in the 
public schools be deprived of this advantage, so essential to their 
welfare. ‘The expense is a matter which must of course have its 
due weight. But the plan proposed would involve no costly out- 
lay for buildings or fixtures. I do not consider it absolutely 
necessary to have any apparatus, though it would be well to have 
a few of the simpler instruments, such as rods and wooden dumb- 


bells. 





MORAL EDUCATION. 
[FROM SPENCER’S WORK ON “ EDUCATION.” ] 


Do not expect from a child any great amount of moral goodness. 
During early years every civilized man passes through that phase 
of character exhibited by the barbarous race from which he is de- 
scended. As the child’s features — flat nose, forward-opening 
nostrils, large lips, wide-apart eyes, absent frontal sinus, etc. — 
resemble for a time those of the savage, so, too, do his instincts. 
Hence the tendencies to cruelty, to thieving, to lying, so general 
among children — tendencies which, even without the aid of dis- 
cipline, will become more or less modified, just as the features do. 
The popular idea that children are “innocent,” while it may be 
true in so far as it refers to evil knowledge, is totally false in so far 
as it refers to evil impulses, as half an hour’s observation in the 
nursery will prove to any one. Boys when left to themselves, as 
at a public school, treat each other far more brutally than men do ; 
and were they left to themselves at an earlier age their brutality 
would be still more conspicuous. 

Not only is it unwise to set up a high standard for juvenile good 
conduct, but it is even unwise to use very urgent incitements to 
such good conduct. Already most people recognize the detrimental 
results of intellectual precocity ; but there remains to be recognized 
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the truth that there is a moral precocity which is also detrimental. 
Our higher moral faculties, like our higher intellectual ones, are 
comparatively complex. By consequence they are both compara- 
tively late in their evolution. And with the one as with the other, 
a very early activity produced by stimulation will be at the expense 
of the future character. Hence the not uncommon fact that those 
who during childhood were instanced as models of juvenile good- 
ness, by-and-by undergo some disastrous and seemingly inexplicable 
change, and end by being not above but below par ; while relative- 
ly exemplary men are often the issue of a childhood by no means 
so promising. 

Be content, therefore, with moderate measures and moderate re- 
sults. Constantly bear in mind the fact that a higher morality, like 
a higher intelligence, must be reached by a slow growth; and you 
will then have more patience with those imperfections of nature 
which your child hourly displays. You will be less prone to that 
constant scolding, and threatening, and forbidding, by which many 
parents induce a chronic domestic irritation, in the foolish hope 
that they will thus make their children what they should be. 

This comparatively liberal form of domestic government, which 
does not seek despotically to regulate all the details of a child’s 
conduct, necessarily results from the system for which we have been 
contending. Satisfy yourself with seeing that your child always 
suffers the natural consequences of his actions, and you will avoid 
that excess of control in which so many parents err. Leave him 
wherever you can to the discipline of experience, and you will so 
save him from that hothouse virtue which over-regulation produces 
in yielding natures, or that demoralizing antagonism which it pro- 
duces in independent ones. 

By aiming in all cases to administer the natural reactions to your 
child’s actions, you will put an advantageous check upon your own 
temper. The method of moral education pursued by many, we 
fear by most, parents, is little else than that of venting their anger 
in the way that first suggests itself. The slaps, and rough shak- 
ings, and sharp words, with which a mother commonly visits her 
offspring’s small offenses (many of them not offences considered in- 
trinsically,) are very generally but the manifestations of her own 
ill-controlled feelings — result much more from the promptings of 
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those feelings than from a wish to benefit the offenders. While 
they are injurious to her own character, these ebullitions tend, by 
alienating her children and by decreasing their respect for her, to 
diminish her influence over them. But by pausing in each case of 
transgression to consider what is the natural consequence, and how 
that natural consequence may best be brought home to the trans- 
gressor, some little time is necessarily obtained for the mastery of 
yourself; the mere blind anger first aroused in you settles down 
into a less vehement feeling, and one not so likely to mislead you. 

Bear constantly in mind the truth that the aim of your discipline 
should be to produce a sel/-governing being ; not to produce a being 
to be governed by others. Were your children fated to pass their 
lives as slaves, you could not too much accustom them to slavery 
during their childhood ; but as they are by-and-by to be free men, 
with no one to control their daily conduct, you cannot too much 
accustom them to self-control while they are still under your eye. 
This it is which makes the system of discipline by natural conse- 
quences, so especially appropriate to the social state which we in 
England have now reached. Under early, tyrannical forms of so- 
ciety, when one of the chief evils the citizen had to fear was the 
anger of his superiors, it was well that during childhood parental 
vengeance should be a predominent means of government. But 
now that the citizen has little to fear from any one — now that the 
good or evil which he experiences throughout life is mainly that 
which in the nature of things results from his own conduct, it is 
desirable that from his first years he should begin to learn, experi- 
mentally, the good or evil consequences which naturally follow this 
or that conduct. Aim, therefore, to diminish the amount of paren- 
tal government as fast as you can substitute for it in your child’s 
mind that self-government arising from a foresight of results. In 
infancy a considerable amount of absolutism is necessary. A three 
year old urchin playing with an open: razor, cannot be allowed to 
learn by this discipline of consequences ; for the consequences may, 
in such a case, be too serious. But as intelligence increases, the 
number of instances calling for peremptory interference may be, 
and should be, diminished; with the view of gradually ending 
them as maturity is approached. All periods of transition are dan- 
gerous ; and the most dangerous is the transition from the restraint 
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of the family circle to the non-restraint of the world. Hence the 
importance of pursuing the policy we advocate ; which, alike by 
cultivating a child’s faculty of self-restraint, by continually increas- 
ing the degree in which it is left to its self-constraint, and by so 
bringing it, step by step, to a state of unaided self-restraint, oblit- 
erates the ordinary sudden and hazardous change from externally- 
governed youth to internally-governed maturity. Let the history 
of your domestic rule typify, in little, the history of our political 
rule: at the outset, autocratic control, where control is really need- 
ful ; by-and-by an incipient constitutionalism, in which the liberty 
of the subject gains some express recognition ; successive exten- 
sions of this liberty of the subject; gradually ending in parental 
abdication. 





BROUGHAM’S ADVICE TO MACAULAY. 


To Zachary Macaulay, Esq. 
Newcasttz, March 10, 1823. 

My Dear Frrenp: — My principal object in writing to you to- 
day is to offer you some suggestions, in consequence of some con- 
versation I have just had with Lord Grey, who has spoken of your 
son (at Cambridge) in terms of the greatest praise. He takes his 
account from his son; but from all I know, and have learned in 
other quarters, I doubt not that his judgment is well formed. 
Now, you, of course, destine him for the bar, and, assuming this, 
and the public objects incidental to it, are in his views, I would 
fain impress upon you (and, through you, upon him) a truth or 
two, which experience has made me aware of, and which I would 
have given a great deal to have been acquainted with earlier in life 
from the experience of others. 

First, that the foundation of all excellence is to be laid in early 
application to general knowledge is clear; that he is already aware 
of ; and equally so it is (of which he may not be so well aware) 
that professional eminence can only be attained by entering betimes 
into the lowest drudgery, the most repulsive labors of the profes- 
sion. Even a year in an attorney’s office, as the law is now prac- 
ticed, I should not hold too severe a task, or too high a price to 
pay, for the benefit it must surely lead to; but, at all events, the 
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life of a special pleader, I am quite convinced, is the thing before 
being called to the bar. A young man whose mind has once been 
well imbued with general learning, and has acquired classical pro- 
pensities, will never sink into a mere drudge. He will always 
save himself harmless from the dull atmosphere he must live and 
work in, and the sooner he will emerge from it, and arrive at emi- 
nence. But what I wish to inculcate especially, with a view to the 
great talent for public speaking which your son happily possesses, is 
that he should cultivate that talent in the only way in which it can 
reach the height of the art, and I wish to turn his attention to two 
points. I speak on this subject with the authority both of expe- 
rience and observation; I have made it very much my study in 
theory ; have written a great deal upon it which may never see the 
light, and something which has been published; have meditated 
much and conversed much on it with famous men; have had some 
little practical experience in it, but have prepared for much more 
than I ever tried, by a variety of laborious methods — reading, 
writing, much translation, composing in foreign languages, etc., — 
and I have lived in times when there were great orators among us ; 
therefore I reckon my opinion worth listening to, and the rather, 
because I have the utmost confidence in it myself, and should have 
saved a world of trouble and much time had I started with a con- 
viction of its truth. 

1. The first point is this —the beginning of the art is to acquire 
a habit of easy speaking; and, in whatever way this can be had 
(which individual inclination or accident will generally direct, and 
may safely be allowed to do so), it must be had. Now, I differ 
from all other doctors of rhetoric in this—TI say, let him first of 
all learn to speak easily and fluently, as well and as sensibly as he 
can no doubt, but at any rate let him learn to speak. ‘This is to 
eloquence, or good public speaking, what the being able to talk in 
a child is to correct grammatical speech. It is the requisite foun- 
dation, and on it you must build. Moreover, it can only be acqui- 
red young, therefore, let it by all means, and at any sacrifice, be 
gotten hold of forthwith. But in acquiring it every sort of sloven- 
ly error will also be acquired. It must be got by a habit of easy 
writing (which, as Wyndham said, proved hard reading); by a 
custom of talking much in company; by speaking in debating 
societies, with little attention to rule, and mere love of saying some- 
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thing at any rate, than of saying anything well. I can even sup- 
pose that more attention is paid to the matter in such discussions 
than in the manner of saying it ; yet still to say it easily, ad libitum, 
to be able to say what you choose, and what you have to say—this 
is the first requisite, to acquire which everything else must for the 
present be sacrificed. 

2. The next step is the grand one: to convert this style of easy 
speaking into chaste eloquence. And here there is but one rule. 
I do earnestly entreat your son to set daily and nightly before him 
the Greek models. First of all, he may look to the best modern 
speeches (as he probably has already): Burke’s best compositions, 
as the * Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents,” speech 
*©On the American Conciliation,” and “On the Nabob of Arcot’s 
Debt ;” Fox’s “Speech on the Westminster Scrutiny,” (the first 
part of which he should pore over till he has it by heart), “‘ On the 
Russian Armament,” and ‘On the War,” (1803), with one or two 
of Wyndham’s best, and a very few, or rather none, of Sheridan’s. 
But he must by no means stop here. If he would be a great ora- 
tor, he must go at once to the fountain head, and be familiar with 
every one of the great orations of Demosthenes. I take for grant- 
ed that he knows those of Cicero by heart ; they are very beautiful, 
but not very useful, except, perhaps, the ‘‘ Milo pro Ligario,” and 
one or two more ; but the Greek most positively must be the model ; 
and merely reading it, as boys do, to know the language, won’t do 
at all; he must enter into the spirit of each speech, thoroughly 
know the positions of the parties, follow each turn of the argument, 
and make the absolutely perfect and most chaste and severe com- 
position familiar to his mind. His taste will improve every time 
he reads and repeats to himself (for he should have the fine pas- 
sages by heart,) and he will learn how much may be done by a 
skillful use of a few words and a rigorous rejection of all superflui- 
ties. In this view I hold a familiar knowledge of Dante to be 
next to Demosthenes, It is in vain to say that imitations of these 
models won’t do for our times. First, I do not counsel any imi- 
tation, but only an imbibing of the same spirit. Secondly, I know 
from experience that nothing is half so successful in these times, 
(bad though they be,) as what has been formed on the Greek mod- 
els. 1 use a very poor instance in giving my own experience, but 
I do assure you, that, both in courts of law and Parliament, and 
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even to mobs, [ have never made so much play, (to use a very 
modern phrase,) as when I was almost translating from the Greek. 
I composed the peroration of my speech for the Queen, in the 
Lords, after reading and repeating Demosthenes for three or four 
weeks, and I composed it twenty times over at least, and it cer- 
tainly succeeded in a very extraordinary degree, and far above any 
merits of itsown. ‘This leads me to remark that, though speaking, 
with writing beforehand, is very well until the habit of easy speech 
is acquired, yet after that he can never write too much; this is 
quite clear. It is laborious, no doubt, and it is more difficult, be- 
yond comparison, than speaking off-hand; but it is necessary to 
perfect oratory, and at any rate it is necessary to acquire the habit 
of correct diction. But I go further, and say, even to the end of a 
man’s life, he must prepare, word for word, most of his finer pas- 
sages. Now, would he be a great orator or no? In other words, 
would he have almost absolute power of doing good to mankind, 
in a free country, or no? So he wills this, he must follow these 
rules. Believe me truly yours. 


H. BROUGHAM. 





A CALL TO ACTION. 


WE are living, we are dwelling, 
In a grand eventful time ; 

In an age on ages telling, 
To be living is sublime. 


Hark! the waking up of nations, 
Truth and Error to the fray. 

Hark! what soundeth ? ’tis creation 
Groaning for its latter day ? 


Will ye play, then, will ye dally, 
With your music and your wine? 
Up! it is Jehovah’s rally! 
God’s own arm hath need of thine. 


Hark! the onset! will ye fold your 
Faith-clad arms in lazy lock f 

Up, O, up, thou drowsy soldier ; 
Worlds are charging to the shock. 


Worlds are charging — heaven beholding ; 
Thou hast but an hour to fight ; 
Now the blazoned cross unfolding, 
On — right onward, for the right! A. C, COXE, 
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A CURE FOR BILL-IOUS ATTACKS. 


Among the many ills which flesh is heir to few are more distressing than 
bill-ious attacks. They often produce a general disturbance of the nervous 
system, a sad depression of spirits, and, sometimes, alarming mental excite- 
ment. The causes of these sufferings are various. We mention but one. 
In our office is a lad, called Billy, who from time to time indites bills in 
the names of forgetful subscribers to the Massachusetts Teacher, and 
wickedly persists in attacking said subscribers with said “little bills,” 
We deeply sympathize with our readers who are thus made to suffer, and 
desire to relieve them speedily. We have made a careful diagnosis of their 
case and generously offer this as our professional advice: Send, as 
promptly as possible, a good bank bill —its magnitude being proportioned 
to the severity of the attack—to the office of the Teacher, and you will 
obtain a thorough cure, warranted perfect for at least one year. Pray, 


do n’t suffer the disease to run so long as to prove fatal to—the Teacher 
itself. 





Fine WriTING.. — Friend Richards—whom lots of schoolmasters know — 
writes from Washington, thus: — 

“T send you $5.00 to be put to my credit in the office of the T'eacher, with the 
request that it be sent to me perpetually.” 

There is what we call fine writing. It has the merits of brevity, simplicity, and 
perspicuity; and, withal, it is highly figurative. Similar communications rarely 
rise above the common level of a concrete one. This soars to the Dhwalaghirian 


sublimity of a figure five! Think of paying for the T'eacher several years in ad- 
vance! It’s unprecedented ! 


Friend R., the Teacher shall be sent to you in perpetuum; and may you live 
till your subscription “runs out.” 


Our friend, A. P., editor of the September number, furnished such an 
abundant supply of valuable articles, that his re-election for 1862 is a cer- 
tainty. The articles commencing on pp. 373 and 379 ought to have borne 
his initials. 

Tuz December number will be sent to our subscribers about ten days 
later than usual. 
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PRONOUNCING DICTIONARIES. 


As all my articles on this subject have appeared over my proper initials, 
I have been particularly desirous that my reviewers, especially those re- 
siding in the State in which the two leading dictionaries are published, 
should assume the responsibility of theirs; and I cannot refrain from ask- 
ing my friend Truth Seeker, whose article appears in the September num- 
ber of the Teacher, if he regards it quite courteous, after making a very 
free use of my name, to withhold his own. 

In my previous article, I assumed that “ teachers should introduce exer- 
cises in analyzing words in connection with reading.” This position, Truth 
Seeker says he “must deny.” Here is something positive and tangible, 
and I accept the issue. To remove all danger of misunderstanding or 
evasion, I premise, that I use the phrase “ exercises in analyzing words,” 
in its ordinary acceptation, to signify resolving words into their elementary 
sounds, or spelling words by their sounds. 

And now I ask, what authority will satisfy my reviewer that these exer- 
cises “ should be introduced?” Will he admit in evidence Hillard’s series 
of Readers, published by the same house that issues Worcester’s Dictiona- 
ries, and used in all the Boston schools? In these Readers, he will find 
twenty pages of just such exercises, unaccented vowels and all, with special 
directions enjoining their constant use. If he desires a more positive en- 
dorsement of the Boston Committee, he will find it in one of their published 
reports as early as 1853. If he will accept the testimony of George B. 
Emerson, it is found in the Common School Journal, Dec. 1, 1843, and in 
the Schoo] & School Master, written a year earlier. I might add the au- 
thority of one of the principal editors of the Massachusetts Teacher ;* of 
the Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education ;¢ and hundreds 
of other educators in all the Northern States. Can it be necesssry ? + 

My reviewer represents Smart as “ putting in italics simply,” the unac- 
cented vowels which are left unmarked by Webster and Worcester, and 
appears not to know that Smart has noted the quality of more than eight 
thousand unaccented yowels which are not noted by Webster and Worcester, 

His “‘ secondly ” is easily answered. It turns entirely on the question 
whether the last syllable in token is composed of the proper sounds of % and 
m. It is sufficient to say that both Webster and Worcester respell this 


*Vol. 10, p. 110. _¢ Fifteenth Report, p. 51. 


tChange presto. After Truth Seeker has first denied my assumption, in another part of his article 
he says, ‘* properly conducted, I strenuously urge the utility of exercises in analyzing.”’ In reply to 
this, I have simply to say, that he either means by these exercises something radically different from 
those recommended by the authorities I have introduced, and which are so fully described in Hillard’s 
Readers, or he intends to recall his denial that the ‘exercises should be introduced. In either case, 
the main point of my argument remains unanswered. 
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syllable for the very purpose of showing that these are the sounds; and 
that the same word is given in Hillard’s Third Reader (p. xli.) as an exam- 
ple to be analyzed. And this is the word which my reviewer selects to 
“show the impracticability of Mr. W.’s scheme.” In reply to his absurd 
position, that a consonant cannot be sounded without the aid of a vowel, I 
will quote one or two authorities which he will not be likely to dispute. 
“The assertion that the consonants cannot be sounded without the aid of a 
vowel, is simply, as was long ago shown by Dr. Rush, false,"** “A con- 
sonant can be uttered without any sound but its own, however obscure that 
sound may be.”t 

To crown all, Truth Seeker charges me with having “ mounted a hobby.” 
This, I confess, appears to me somewhat personal, and may I not say rather 
assuming, for a man who writes behind the mask of a fictitious name, and 
who has not yet learned that a consonant may be sounded without the aid 
of a vowel, nor that Smart has marked the sounds of more yowels than 
Worcester and Webster. It certainly is not the kind of argument usually 
employed by those who have confidence in the soundness of their own 
positions. I will endeavor to show that I do not deserve the charge. 

First, then, I refer to the fact that nearly all the best pronouncing dic- 
tionaries that have appeared in Great Britain during the last eighty years, 
have employed some system to indicate the quality of vowel sounds, in both 
accented and unaccented syllables, notwithstanding my reviewer's assertion 
that it is impossible. Are these authors all mounted? Secondly, the 
whole system of phonography is based on the principle that every sound in 
use is to be expressed by a distinct written character. Whatever may 
be said of the feasibility or desirableness of introducing the phonetic alpha- 
bet, certain it is, that the impossibility of representing every recognized 
sound by a distinct symbol, has not been one of the chief objections urged 
against the system. Thirdly, singers are obliged to protract the vowel 
sounds in most unaccented syllables, and must give them some distinct and 
positive quality. Can that be impossible, which is constantly executed ? 
Fourthly, this request for an improved notation of sounds has already been 
distinctly made or endorsed by leading educators in a continuous line of 
States, extending from Maine to Minnesota, embracing in more than half of 
these States, editors of Educational Journals, and in more than half of 
them, State Superintendents of Public Instruction or Presidents of State 
Teachers’ Associations. Does Truth Seeker intend to charge all these men 
with riding hobbies ? 

Having disposed of Truth Seeker’s article, I proceed to consider some 
points of the main question. 


* George B. Emerson, + Smart’s Dictionary. 
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I have previously asked, what possible reason can be given for omitting 
the notation of a sound, when no special difficulty exists. In the word 
dispel, for instance, why do our dictionaries mark the quality of the 
accented vowel and not of the unaccented? If this question admits of an 
answer, why has it not been given? If it does not admit of an answer, 
why has not the force of my reasoning been frankly admitted ? 

I know there are serious difficulties to be met, and I do not think that 
any one has yet presented them in their strongest light. I have no expec- 
tation that the desired improvement will be made by a single effort, nor in 
a single year. The request was long since made, that our lexicographers 
would mark the unaccented vowels as far as they find it practicable ; leav- 
ing unmarked for the present those which the authors confess themselves 
unable to settle. If the work could be thoroughly executed to this extent, 
the friends of education would be satisfied with it as a first step, and the 
trained lexicographer would find the number of unsettled sounds much less 
numerous than certain anonymous reviewers seem to suppose. I have no 
reason to believe that the parties directly interested are so averse to pro- 
gress as some of their professed friends; and if I rightly read the signs of 
the times, the next school editions of Webster and Worcester, that require 
a breaking up of the old plates, will present important improvements in 
this direction. 

One of the most gratifying signs of healthy progress in the schools of 
the country, is the increased attention that is given to analysis in conduct- 
ing recitations. The two branches that have been most favorably affected 
by this improved system, are Arithmetic and English Grammar. Instances 
have sometimes occurred, in which instruction in these branches has been 
too exclusively analytical, but in most cases, the best teachers now combine 
the analytic and synthetic methods in just and harmonious proportions. 

In teaching reading, and especially the vocal part of reading, this prin- 
ciple has not till recently received the same degree of attention. It is for 
the purpose of securing additional aid in introducing a thorough and sys- 
tematic analysis of the vocal elements, that the friends of improvement now 
ask our lexicographers, after they have been so successful in overcoming 
the difficulties of etymology, and orthography, and definition, to bring the 
same exhaustive system of investigation to bear upon the elementary 
sounds of the language, and favor us with school editions of their works, 
embodying the results of these labors. 

Chicago. W. H. W. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


Tue following questions were used for the examination of candidates for 
the Mastership of the Boylston School, Boston, July, 1861, 


GRAMMAR. 


1. What is phonetic analysis ?— its use ? 

2. What are the three principal objects of syllabication ? 

3. What is the true nature of the superlative degree ? 

4, When may the present tense be used with reference to past time ?— 
when future ? 

5. Give the principal parts of the verbs, smite, stride, lie (to be at rest), 
cleave (to split), seethe, betide. 

6. What is it to analyze a sentence ? 

7. Correct and analyze the following sentence, and parse the word 
“ gurglings.” 

** Naught save the gurglings of the rill were heard.”’ 


8. In the following sentence, parse the words in Italics. “The philoso- 
pher, the saint, the hero, the wise, the good, or the great man — very often 
lies hid and concealed in the plebeian, which a proper education might have 
disinterred and brought to light.” 


ARITHMETIC, 


1. The sum and difference of two numbers is 45 and their product is 

564. Required a mean proportional between them ? 
4, O74 34 64 
2. Divide — of —— by — of —- 
7 74 75 .101 

3. What is the least common multiple 74, 44, and 63 ? 

4, A merchant sells a parcel of goods for $40, and in so doing loses 10 
per cent. of the cost; for how much must he have sold them to gain 15 
per cent, ? 

5. A merchant owes $800 payable in 44 months, $600 payable in 90 
days, and $400 payable in 30 days. For accommodation he pays $1200 
in 60 days. When should he pay the remainder ? 

6. How many cubic feet in a block of granite 6 ft. 7 in. long, 3 ft. 5 in. 
thick, and 3% ft. wide ? 

7. If A. can perform a piece of work in 25 days, B. in 31, days, and 
A., B., and C. together in 10 days, in what time can B. and C, together 
perform the same work ? 

8. The area of a right-angled triangle is 126, and the base is to the per- 
pendicular as 4 to 7; what is the length of the hypothenuse ? 
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HISTORY. 


1. Name the sovereigns of England in their order since the War of the 
Roses— with the date of the accession of each sovereign of the Stwart 
family. 

2. When and under what sovereigns respectively did the constitutional 
union between England and Scotland and between England and Ireland 
take place ? 

3. Name the four principal battles between the Cavaliers and Round- 
heads. 

4, State the nature, object, and result of the English Navigation Act of 
1651. 

5. What French possessions in America were confirmed to England by 
the Peace of Paris, 1763? 

6. When and where did the Colonial Congress meet, and of how many 
delegates did it consist ? 

7. In what respects was the battle of Saratoga one of the most important 
in the Revolutionary war ? 

8. What are the Alien and Sedition Laws ? 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


1, A cannon ball fired perpendicularly upwards returned to the same 
place in ten seconds. How high did it rise ? 

2. State the principle of the Hydrostatic press. 

3. On what does the density of air depend ? 

4, How are achromatic lenses constructed, and what defect in the com- 
mon telescope do they remedy ? 

5. What is the unit of linear measure ?— what of measures of weight ? 

6. What is capillary attraction ? 

7. Ina cubic foot of water, how many ounces, troy weight ? 

8. How is the rainbow produced ? 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. What is the shape of the earth ? 

2. What circles on the globe would be omitted if the axis of the earth 
were perpendicular to the plane of its orbit ? 

3. How many and what motions has the earth ? 

4. What are the principal natural advantages of Great Britain ? 

5. What is the northern boundary of the United States from New Hamp- 
shire westward. 

6. Give the latitude and longitude of Washington. 

7. What is the most extensive table-land of Europe ? 

8, Name the principal River Systems of the Western Continent. 
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PHYSIOLOGY AND BOOK-KEEPING. 

1. What change takes place in the blood during the process of respira- 
tion ? 

2. By what vessels is the process of absorption performed ? 

3. What is the course of the systemic circulation, commencing with 
the left venticle ? 

4, What are the two portions of the nervous system? . 

5. Where must the first entry be made in the Cash Account ? 

6. What is meant by the term Posting Books ? 

7. What is the object of the Trial Balance ? 

8. What is Balancing accounts ? 


SPELLING. (FIFTEEN WORDS.) 
Eleemosynary. Iridescent. Plural of Chrysalis. Plural of Vertebra. 
Seigneurial. (isophagus. Sibylline. Sibilant. Dideresis, Erysipelas. 
Stanchion. Plural of Miasma. Marchioness. Apennines. Saccharine. 





“UNCONSCIOUS INFLUENCE.” 


THE thought of “ Unconscious Influence” has often been suggested by the sight 
of a familiar vclume of sermons. 

But it was recently presented with unwonted force, while reading some conclud- 
ing remarks respecting a prominent geological feature of this State, written by a 
venerable and revered instructor. 

Referring to the elliptical and circular tracks imprinted upon the rocks of the 
Connecticut valley, he says, “ this change in the animal’s course must have required 
the use, and the increased or diminished action, of certain muscles in its legs. We 
have, then, in these curved tracks, certain evidence of the peculiar action of the 
Adductor, or Sartorian, or Gastrocnemian muscle, or of all of them together, in the 
leg of a small bird; nay, of a small insect; perhaps ten, perhaps fifty, perhaps a 
hundred thousand years ago! Still further, that muscular movement implies a 
previous act of the animal’s will, and that implies, as we now know, an electric cur- 
rent inward along the sensor nerve, and outward along the motor nerve. With 
the register before us of the decision of an insect’s will, made fifty thousand 
years ago, and the corresponding movement in the muscles of its legs, who will 
dare to say that an action of ours, or any opinion of the human mind, will certainly 
be so lost that it may not reappear in all its freshness ten thousand ages hence!” 

To us, as T'eachers, with what a peculiar significance is this attended! ‘There 
are few other positions, in which one is surrounded by so attentive and acute 
observers of his every word and act, as when in the presence of a body of pupils, 
whose minds have not yet become preoccupied, and engrossed in the employments 
of active business life. And who can estimate the attendant influence upon their 
culture, and their character! 


It is in view of this that we may anticipate “how the slightest action of ours, 
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even the most unnoticed decisions of our wills, may make an impression” “ which 
will endure, and may be read, as long as the earth exists.” Forgetting this rela- 
tion, we may carelessly tread where an angel, more conscious of the future and its 
relations to the present, would walk softly. 

How important, then, that a deep moral tone should characterize our daily inter- 
course, and that in the most trivial relations we should present that truthful trans- 
parency of character which will bear the severest scrutiny, untarnished ; then, rely- 
ing onan Almighty arm, we may hope that our “impressions” upon “ plastic,” 
sensitive, susceptible minds shall be worthy of an endless impress. 

Andover. J. K. 





THe JuNtOR’s REPORT OF THE BRATTLEBORO’ MEETING.— Last month while the 
Senior Resident Editor was itemizing for the Teacher, and the Intermediate Resi- 
dent Editor was gravely meditating upon the sepulchral subject of cemeteries, the 
Junior Resident, minimus natu, complacently took possession of the chief editorial 
chair, and with his well known good humor proceeded to discourse about the meet- 
ing of the American Institute at Brattleboro’. He lauded a certain water-cure 
(what a cure!) establishment, and tantalizingly enumerated a host of good things 
enjoyed there. He spoke of a remarkable shooting-match, at which he generously 
missed the board at every shot.* Then he described, con amore, a side-splitting bowl- 
ing contest between himself and a respected Professor, “ ingenti mole.” Ina single 
game he scored four score; while his victorious rival scored four score and one and 
won. ‘The Junior forebore to state that two of his eighty pins were the private 
property of a small boy, who chanced to be standing near the alley, and who, as 
the ball passed him, suddenly assumed the attitude which Virgil pictures in the 
words “ pronus volvitur in caput.” 

After thus making game of the occasion, he proceeded to give a very fair sketch 
of the Institute’s doings and sayings. He forgot, however, to mention that he, in 
the tenderest manner, upset the gravity of certain hobby riders, as well as that of 
a roaring sea of men and women. And now we come to what we had in mind 
when we wrote “last month.” Everybody who knows our “Junior” knows that 
he has a kind word for everybody, especially for his old friends. Having made 
a graceful salaam to the new President of the Institute, he in the plenitude of his 
kindliness turned his thoughts to several of his venerable friends who had bloomed 
into Presidents, gone to seed, and dropped into obscurity. Adopting as his motto, 
“ Nil de mortuis nisi bonum,” he spoke tenderly of the “departed,” (from official 
life.) and uttered some extravagant “good” things about them. As grateful 
ghosts, they blushingly (if ghosts ever do blush) recognize the kindness of their 
young friend; but at the same time gently suggest that he spare the feelings of the 
living and the dead by making his future epitaphian productions a little milder 
than the last. INTER. RES. ED. 


* He could well afford to do so, being sure of the prize in another match. See ‘‘ Personal Intelli- 
gence.”’ 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


PERSONAL, 


William J. Rolfe, A. M., of the Oliver High School, Lawrence, has been elected 
to the Mastership of the Classical and High School, Salem, in place of Jacob 
Batchelder, Esq., who has held the office since the first organization of the School; 
salary, $1600. William C. Esty, A. B., has been elected Usher in the same 
school, in place of Mr. Gordon Bartlett. 


Henry L. Boltwood, A. M., for several years past Preceptor of Pinkerton 
Academy, Derry, N. H., has been selected from over thirty candidates, to fill the 
situation vacated by the resignation of Mr. Rolfe, and will enter upon his duties at 
Lawrence, in November. Thomas (. Valpey, 4. B., of St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, N. H., has charge of the Lawrence School during the interregnum, and has 
been highly complemented by the Committee, and all who are interested in the 
school, for the excellent manner in which he discharges the duties of his temporary 
office. Mr. Valpey is one of the few teachers who may safely venture to spend a 
vacation in taking care of another school. 


The Teachers’ Institute, at Lawrence, is to begin Nov. 18th, not 13th, as a slip 
of the types made it, in the last number of the “ T'eacher.” 

Mr. Frederic Crafts has recently relinquished his post as Principal of the Bridge- 
water Academy. He has been a successful teacher for forty years. 


Prof. Clement Long, D. D., of Dartmouth College, died on October 14th. 


Mr. John Kneeland, Master of the Washington Grammar School, Roxbury, was 
married to Mrs. A. Fessenden of Roxbury, by Rev. Alfred Putnam, on Oct. 23d. 





SCIENTIFIC. 


PER-CHLORIDE OF IRON, dropped or poured on batt cotton, will check hemorr- 
hage, even from large blood vessels, promptly and effectually. Four or five drops 
are sufficient for all common cases and a half-teaspoonful will arrest even bleeding 
of the largest arteries. The article can be obtained from all larger druggists. 


CoMPRESSED CoAL.— An invention has been brought out in England by which 
the immense amount of coal dust that accumulates and becomes a great incum- 
brance at the mouths of coal mines, is made available for fuel, and thus rendered 
valuable. The dust is first conveyed through a washing machine for the purpose 
of disconnecting it from any stony particles which it may contain. It is then sub- 
jected to a steady heat, until its bituminous parts are rendered quite soft, after 
which it is passed into a moulding machine, where it is compressed into blocks, and 
thus made capable of transportation. A ton of the compressed coal occupies one- 
third less space than the ordinary coal, and is therefore cheaper of carriage. An 
apparatus is provided for extracting the gases from the coal during pressure, in- 
geniously opening out the air passages at each stroke, which would otherwise be- 
come choked by the bitumen. Breakages in the presses are prevented by resting 
the levers of the main press upon the ram of a hydraulic press, the safety valve of 
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which is loaded only to the extent that the strength of the machine will bear. 
Each machine, which is inexpensive in construction, is capable of making twenty 
tons per day, at an estimated cost of twenty-five shillings. 

Proressor C. GERLACH, of Erlangen, in Germany, has succeeded in obtaining 
photographs of microscopic objects by taking the object itself as the negative image, 
and then taking a magnified positive of this image, and repeating the operation, 
alternately positive and negative, until an image is obtained of such a size as to pre- 
sent details of structure far exceeding in magnitude those obtainable by the most 
powerful microscopes at present in use. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Massachusetts. Dr. Lewis’s Normal Institute for Physical Education will open 
its second course on January 2d, 1862. Those interested can send to him fora 
circular. 

The first class embraced nineteen pupils, thirteen of whom received diplomas. 
One of these graduates has already laid out his work and is confident that his in- 
come the coming year will be more than three thousand dollars, by teaching not 
more than three hours a day. Were he to abandon another occupation, he could 
easily, by teaching six hours a day, double his income. And yet this gentleman 
as a common school teacher has never before earned one thousand dollars a year. 

We do not know whether in this case the good luck is with the “ graduate” in 
embracing physical education, or with Dr. L.’s system in embracing such a teacher 
or with both in forming such an alliance. 


John S. Dwight, the accomplished editor of the Musical Journal, was in the 
Great Eastern, in her late disastrous attempt to cross the Atlantic. Mr. wight 
was returning home from an extended tour in Europe, where he had made valuable 
musical collections. These were all reduced to mere pulp, by the same causes 
which destroyed or spoiled the baggage of the other passengers. Such a loss can 
hardly be repaired, as the money expended in making these collections is no crite- 
rion of thé intrinsic worth. The ship and the lives of the passengers were saved 
by the ingenuity and perseverance of a civil engineer, Mr. H. E. Towle, of Boston, 
who restored the rudde: head by means of a huge chain cable. — The bust of Rev. 
Theodore Parker, by W. W. Story, has arrived in Boston, and is now on exhibition 
in the Public Library. — Prince Napoleon end Princess Clothilde, of France, 
visited various public institutions of Boston, on September 25th. In the afternoon 
of that day a musical festival took place at the Music Hall, which pleased the 
visitors as highly novel and interesting. This festival was repeated, by a vote of 
the city council on Wednesday following, to the great delight of the children’s 
parents and such others as were so fortunate as to procure tickets. —The cata- 
logue of the books in the upper hall of the Boston Public Library has been issued. 
The octavo volume of 902 pages shows that in the number of volumes this library 
is surpassed in this country only by the Astor Library, of New York, and that of 
Harvard University at Cambridge. 
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Connecticut. A respected friend from B. accompanies a literary contribution by 
a letter, in which he asks: “1. Why is the Mathematical Department omitted ? 
I was quite interested in the questions given from time to time; and furnished some 
occasionally. 2. In the July number you say: ‘ At the close of the last session of 
the General Assembly (Ohio) a vigorous effort was made to reduce the State levy 
to one mill, But the House amended the Senate bill by restoring the four-tenths 
of a mill, Will you tell me how a one mill tax is less than a four-tenths of a mill 
tax ? 9” 

We will answer the questions briefly: The Board of Directors did not elect an 
Editor of the Mathematical Department, because very little interest was shown by 
teachers in that direction. The repeated calls of Mr. Hunt for “class work ” and 
“difficult problems” with their solutions were responded to only by four contribu- 
tors during the last two years. Our columns are still open to valuable contribu- 
tions. 2. If the levy was to be reduced to one mill, and four-tenths of a mill were 
restored, the former tax must have been one mill and four-tenths of a mill. 


Missouri. The city of St. Louis has ordered a special assessment to sustain the 
public schools, which have been re-opened on August 26th. The salaries of the 
teachers have been reduced, and the whole expense of the schools has been placed 
on the most economical basis. 


/Vew Hampshire. The meeting of the State Teachers’ Association will be held 
in Concord, in the latter part of November. Prof. Aiken of Dartmouth College, 
and Rev. B. G. Northrop of this State will be the lecturers. 


Maryland. The Baltimore Patriot says that St John’s College at Annapolis was 
virtually destroyed on the 4th of October. The Trustees declared the seats of all 
the Professors vacant; but re-elected immediately the one secession Professor to 
fill the chair from which they had deposed him. Thus the college is left without 
a President or Faculty; the only mark left of its former name being a grammar 
school under the special guardianship of a select secession committee. 


Pennsylvania. The last ‘meeting of the State Teachers’ Association at Lewis- 
burg has been a successful one, although they had no president, and his absence 
was unaccounted for. The surplus fund of $300, accumulated during the past 
years, was enlarged by a collection, and, by a unanimous vote, the m@ey is to be 
used for the purchase of a cannon, which is to be presented to the President of the 
United States, to aid in the putting down the rebellion. 

Throughout the country, many “ higher institutions” of learning have held aloof 
from the common school movement. There has not heretofore existed that har- 
monious co-operation amongst the schools of every class, which was essential to the 
completion of a thorough State system of education. In order to obviate this de- 
fect in Pennsylvania, Mr. Tho. H. Burrows, State Superintendent, intends to call 
an educational convention, to be held at Harrisburg, which will be composed of the 
heads of colleges, academies, female seminaries, and all institutions of learning, and 
will embrace liberal citizens interested in education, though not teachers, together 
with the teachers and officers of the common school system. Such a convention 
may remove many barriers, and bring all the elements, — each in its own sphere — 
into harmonious and efficient activity. 
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District of Columbia, The Albany Evening Journal is responsible for the fol- 
lowing communication: — A curious discovery was made the other day at the 
National Observatory at Washington, from which Lieut. Maury “seceded.” On 
attempting to use some of the instruments for observation, it was found that large 
trees had grown up in front of them, so as to completely obstruct the view — thus 
giving conclusive evidence that the instruments have not been used for years! A 
striking commentary on the manner in which the seceding superintendent dis- 
charged his duties. 

Workmen are now cutting away the mute but unimpeachable witnesses against 
him. 

Quite a number of Southern colleges are now ina state of suspension. We 
mention but a few of the many. Oakland College, New Orleans; University of 
Mississippi, Oxford ; Centenary College, at Jackson, Louisiana; also, Stewart Col- 
lege and Lagrange College of Tennessee. 


Upper Canada. A Teachers’ Association has lately been formed in this prov- 
ince. Its objects are: 1. To secure the general adoption of the most approved 
systems of imparting instruction, 2. To secure the improvement of our text 
books, or the adoption of others more suitable to the wants of the country. 3. To 
enlarge the views of teachers, and stimulate their exertions for the advancement 
and diffusion of knowledge. 4. To encourage the frequent interchange of ideas 
and kindly intercourse among the members of the profession throughout the coun- 
try. The meetings will be held in the first week of August. Rev. Dr. McCaul, 
President of the University of Toronto, has been elected President of the Associa- 
tion. 


Liberia. We learn from the Colonization Herald that the buildings for the 
Liberia College are so far advanced that they will be ready for use in December 
next. They are erected within the city of Monrovia, on a site of twenty acres ap- 
propriated by the Legislature of Liberia, and are ample for years tocome. A 
faculty has been chosen consisting of Ex-President Roberts, Rev. Alexander Crum- 
mell, and Rev. Edward Welmot Blyden. The latter has resided in Liberia some. 
ten years— latterly as Principal of the (Presbyterian) Alexander High School. 
Mr. Crummell is a graduate of Queen’s College, Cambridge, England, and for the 
last eight years a missionary in the Republic of the Protestant Episcopal church of 
this country. Mr. Roberts is connected with the Methodist church, and ranks as 
one of the ablest of his race. 

Means have not only been provided to meet the cost of preparing the ground 
and putting up the buildings, but also in part for salaries. Endowments are 
needed for the support of professors and to aid indigent students. This enterprise 
is of unspeakable importance to the flourishing Republic of Liberia, to all Africa, 
and to the entire colored race; and it should be liberally sustained. 


France. Out of 310,289 soldiers in the French army, which represents all 
grades in society, only 192,873 are able to read and write. Out of 2,250,000 
boys, 475,000 go to no school. Out of 2,593,000 girls, 533,000 go without in- 
struction. Out of 1000 criminals, 786 are illiterate. In all France there are but 
4225 booksellers, and of these the rural communes rejoice in only 165. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


Toe Water Cure JouRNAL. A Guide to Health, devoted to Physiology, Hy- 
dropathy, and the Laws of Life. New York: Fowler & Wells. $1,00 per 


year. 

A valuable monthly publication. Each number contains general articles, that 
are not necessarily endorsed by the publishers; a publisher’s column with notices ; 
notes and queries; topics of the month; correspondence, and selections. 


The October number of the tlantic Monthly is one of the best we have seen. 
Of peculiar interest to teachers is the article, “Concerning People of whom more 
might have been made.” 


The Third Semi-Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Schools of the 
city of Boston, is a valuable document. Mr. Philbrick calls attention to gymnas- 
tic exercises, and an improved method of examining candidates for vacant places. 
Our readers will find a selection from this report on the first pages of this number, 


MetTHop or CLassicaL Stupy: Illustrated by Questions on a few Selections from 
Latin and Greek Authors. By Samuel H. Taylor, LL. D., Principal of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass. Boston: Brown & Taggard. 1861. 


Thorough teachers of foreign languages will welcome this book and use it with 
much pleasure and profit. 
OrFIcIAL Map OF THE STATE OF VIRGINIA. From actual surveys by order of the 


Executive 1828 and 1859. Corrected and Revised by A. T. L. Loyd, 164 
Broadway, New York. 1861. . Price $1.00. 


The Eastern half of this map is already issued and will be followed before the 
first of November by the Western half. The map is finely executed, and very 
correct, if we may rely on the judgment of two friends who have traveled in Vir- 
ginia and examined this map. Its publication is just in time, and will assist atten- 
tive readers of newspapers in getting correct ideas with regard to the position of 
the armies. 





NOTICE. 


THE next Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association will be 
held in TauntTON, on Monday and Tuesday of Thanksgiving week. 

The list of lecturers is not yet made out. The subjects proposed for discussion 
are, The Report of the Committee upon Teaching as a Profession, School Com- 
mittes’ Reports, Methods of estimating the Percentage of Attendance, etc. 

The citizens of Taunton proffer their hospitalities to the female teachers, and it 
is probable that the usual railroad facilities will be granted. Further notice will be 
given by advertisement in the newspapers, when the arrangements are completed. 

It is hoped there will be a large attendance of teachers and friends of education 
from all parts of the Commonwealth. JOHN KNEELAND, Pres. 

OsToBER 21, 1861. LEMUEL C. GROSVENOR, Sec. 





